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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Essex County Teachers’ Association, by 
William D. Northend, Esq., of Salem. 


Tue great glory and pride of New England are her common 
schools. It is her peculiar boast, that all her citizens, the rich 
* and the poor, the high and the low, of all classes and denomina- 
tions, can enjoy the blessings and privileges of Common Schools ; 
that there is no one in this land of the Pilgrims, who cannot 
receive a good practical education, one to prepare him to 
become a useful and honored member of society. This is no 
vain boast. It is what has made New England, and Massa- 
chusetts in particular, what she now is. It is to the common 
school system that Massachusetts owes every thing. Planted 
in a wilderness, by men of iron hearts and noble purpose, men 
of disinterested motives, who looked at matters, not only with 
reference to their immediate effect, but to their remote result ; 
who were willing to sacrifice their own comfort, and deprive 
themselves of many privileges, for the good of their posterity — 
planted by such men, and nurtured by the free spirit which 
urged America to throw off the yoke of oppression, and which 
tended to the recognition of the inalienable rights of every 
member of the social compact, it grew and flourished. It 
spread wide, and enlarged, and perfected, with the increase of 
a and intelligence ; the latter the result of its own 
encficial influence, it is now one of the most -perfect and noble 
systems the world ever witnessed, for the good of mankind. The 
common school system! How much that is noble and patriotic, 
is embodied in these few words! Blot out free schools from 
15 
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Massachusetts, and proud Massachusetts would dwindle into 
utter insignificance. They are her glory and pride, and justly 
so. And by what I say, I mean the common schools, in dis- 
tinction from the higher universities, academies, and colleges. 
The latter are useful,—they are indispensable ; but they exist in 
every enlightened country. The man of wealth never found it 
impossible to educate his sons. He always had access to 
academies and colleges, or their substitutes. But the poor man 
has not always enjoyed that privilege. His sons must grow up 
in ignorance, and always remain subservient to the educated 
sons of wealth. It was ignorance made dependence, and not 
poverty. Intelligence will be respected, and will have its 
appropriate place. Such was the fact, before the establishment 
of common schools; such would, in a degree, be the fact now, 
with our academies and colleges alone. But the common school 
system opened a new fountain. ‘The spirit which prompted 
it did not rest till it had thrown wide open the vast granaries 
of education stored up for the favored few, and distributed their 
immense accumulations among the multitude ; and thus given an 
impetus to the advancement of humanity, which will be lasting, 
and almost incredible in its results. 
It had the effect, which a great writer says should be the aim 
of an enlightened and benevolent philosophy, ‘not to rear a 
small number of individuals, who may be regarded as prodigies 
in an ignorant and admiring age, but, to diffuse, as widely as 
possible, that degree of cultivation which may enable the bulk 
of a people to possess all the intellectual and moral improvement 
of which their nature is susceptible.” 
Such has been the aim of the common school system ; and its 
success, thus far, has been truly wonderful. The elements of 
Massachusetts success, are to be found in the instructions her 
sons received from masters.in the common schools. The teachers 
of the common schools have directed the policy of Massachusetts 
for the last. half century. If any one asks me why it is that 
‘¢[ am from Massachusetts” is almost as much a password and 
honor, to our. citizens abroad, as the words, “ I am a Roman 
citizen,” were in. the days of the ancient republic, I would 
reply, with all due deference to the clergy, the men of deep 
learning, and useful members of other professions, it is owing to 
the schoolmasters of her common schools. They are the great, 
the humble, it may be, instruments, to this great end. They 
have sown the seed which has sprung up into such a healthy 
and luxuriant growth. They have stamped upon Massachusetts 

er character. The youth from the common school goes out 
into the world; he becomes the industrious and ingenious 
mechanic. He, perhaps; in time, has charge of one of the 
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“ huge workshops”’ in our manufacturing towns, or he becomes 
@ merchant, and is widely known as an intelligent and high- 
minded man ; or he turns his attention to agriculture, and by his 
intelligence aids essentially in promoting the agricultural in- 
terests of his state. He is prominent in all the great and useful 
projects of the day. He is, in fine, one of the embodied ele- 
ments of Massachusetts renown. He is known—he is respected. 
His sense and intelligence are appreciated. But how seldom 
is it, that in our esteem for the individual, we go back and trace 
the result from the efforts and integrity of his teacher in the 
common school? How seldom is it that we reflect, that had it 
not been for the faithful teacher who taught him his elements, 
who infused into his soul a strong desire for knowledge, and 
instilled into him high principles of morality, he would not be 
what he now is? ‘he great and splendid result is looked at 
and admired, but they who were the humble but efficient instru- 
ments to effect it, are forgotten. ‘The schoolmaster is seen in- 
directly in every great movement of the age, but the school- 
master gets no credit for it. In the glorious results which he 
assists in effecting, he alone is unrepresented. 

That I do not overrate the importance of common schools 
upon the community, no reflecting mind can doubt. But the 
relations which common schools, and the teachers of common 
schools, bear to the community, are not well understood. We 
look upon common schools with pride, as a result of our wise laws, 
as a creature of legislation, as merely subservient; and upon 
teachers merely as instruments to effect certain results, and 
consequently, to be lost sight of in the results they produce. 
It is to this subject particularly, that I would direct your 
attention ;—“ the relation of the public to the common schools.” 
It is particularly an important subject now, as the radical spirit 
of the present day has changed, very materially, the public view 
in regard to them, and the result is that the position which the | 
teacher of the common school should, and must occupy, to effect 
good, is overlooked and unappreciated. 

That there are mutual claims between teachers and the pub- 
lic, there can be no doubt. The publie claims that teachers 
shall be qualified for their station. ‘They claim that they shall 
be men of morality, integrity, and information ;—that they shall 
be persons who will, directly and indirectly, have a beneficial 
and ennobling influence upon the characters and intellects of 
their children ;—that they shall take an interest in their duties, 
and devote their time to their pursuits. They claim these, and 
have a right todo so. And it will be always found that there 
are enough in community to guard these claims from encroach- 
ments, on the part of teachers. But the reciprocal claims which 
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teachers have upon the community, are not so generally under- 
stood, and are not so jealously guarded. The result is, that 
the teachers of the common schools, not having been prorerly 
sustained by those who have the cause of education at heart, 
have come to be regarded as mere subjects of the public 
caprice and will. 

The teacher has been dragged from the high station and 
consequent influence which his office demands. ‘The public, it 
is said, employ and pay the teacher, and they consequently 
have a right to do with him as they please; and they treat 
him, in many instances, not as a man of noble and sensitive 
feelings, —not as a fellow-citizen,—not as a man of moral re- 
sponsibility, but as a public servant,—as a mere machine. The 
farmer employs a man to work on his farm. He bargains with 
him as cheap as he can, and then considers he has a right to do 
with him as he pleases—to dictate and direct him in every little 
particular. So it is with the master mechanic; and they are 
thus led to look upon the schoolmaster in the same light. But 
there is really no analogy between the two. The farmer and 
mechanic know their business better than the servant, and it is 
necessary for them to dictate. But the farmer and mechanic 
are not always capable of judging what should be required from 
a schoolmaster. They have not time nor opportunity to become 
acquainted with his systems, and methods of teaching. They 
do not see that the teacher, brought under such influence and 
dictation, loses the respect of his pupils, and is thwarted in his 
wise plans. Being considered an irresponsible man, further 
than can be judged of from his immediate and perceptible re- 
sults, it lowers his high profession, discourages men qualified 
from entering into it, and encourages ignorant, unqualified 
persons to apply for schools, who are willing to stand as 
weathercocks of the public will, who will cringe, 


“ And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning,” 


who are qualified only to plan and contrive so as to offend as 
few as possible. It puts the office of schoolmaster in the 
market. The man who will work cheapest and please the 
greatest number of people is the successful competitor. What 
can be thought of such a tendency as this among re who 
are proud of the excellence of their common schools 

This evil tendeney has become deep rooted, and it will og 
strong efforts from the true friends of common schools to have 
it fully understood and corrected by the community. 
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WANT OF CONFIDENCE IN TEACHERS. 


First, as I conceive, among the causes why the teacher does 
not occupy the position he should, is, that the public do not 
put confidence in him, and thus destroy his independence 
and influence. I believe that there cannot be too much caution 
used in the selection of a teacher. I think the office of tho 
school committee, whose duty it is to select teachers, is a very 
responsible one, and one that should be filled by men of dis- 
cretion, and men of education; that they should be capable 
of examining the candidate who proposes himself, and have 
independence enough to reject him if not fully qualified. But 
I think that after such an examination, and inquiries satis- 
factorily answered in regard to his previous reputation, he 
should be allowed to enter into his school, and take charge of it 
himself. That he should pursue his own plans; should have 
his own mode of government; should instruct in the manner he 
thinks best. And public feeling should be such, that, if a parent 
is offended by what he considers a neglect of his child, or an 
undue correction, unless such neglect and correction be gross 
and inhuman, no notice shall be taken of it. For the 
utmost confidence should be placed in a teacher. If a scholar 
has been in the habit of reading twice a day under a preceding 
teacher, and the new one hears him only once ; if he has been 
allowed to pursue six studies, and the new teacher restricts him 
to half that number; in fine, if the new teacher pursues an 
entirely different course from that pursued by his predecessors, 
fault should not be found with him on that account. Different 
teachers have different plans of instruction, and it is much 
better for the school that such should be carried out. The 
system of the new teacher may be the best for the scholar, 
although the parent thinks the reverse ; and the teacher is the 
proper and only competent one to decide. And it frequently 

appens that a teacher of wise forethought may put in operation 
a system which will not immediately have a beneficial effect 
upon his scholars, but which in the end will be productive of the 
best results. If he is an honest man he will succeed much 
better without dictation or interference. But parents are not 
the only ones who impair confidence in a teacher; school com- 
mittees frequently do. I have been present in schools and seen 
committee-men take the book from the hand of the teacher,—by 
that very act showing they distrusted him,—and proceed in the 
examination themselves, without any regard to the teacher who 
is present. The consequence would probably be that the 
scholars would be examined in a different manner from that 
in which they had been taught, and appear poorly; then the 
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committee would, in the presence of the scholars, and often to 
them directly, blame the teachers, and cast reflections upon the 
appearance of the school, or express disapprobation of the 
systems adopted, and course pursued by the teacher. Such a 
proceeding cannot fail of its effects upon a school, and that 
effect will not by any means be in favor of the advancement of 
the pupil. And the effect it has is not only immediate, but 
lasting, in depriving teachers of their independence. 

It is related of Dr. Bushby, the greatest teacher, probably, 
England ever produced, that upon a certain occasion, when the 
king visited lis school, he commanded his majesty to remain 
uncovered in his presence. The king was astonished at the 
bold command, and afterwards demanded an explanation, when 
the Dr. informed him that it was necessary, for the proper 
control of his pupils, that they should believe there was no 
person superior to him. He considered it necessary that his 
pupils should not only respect him, but should so almost rever- 
ence him, as to believe there was no one his superior. But in 
these days of modern reform, the excellent plan is reversed. 
The scholars must receive that reverence, and the schoolmaster 
must be obsequious to the scholar. If the teacher should take 
that high stand he ought to claim ; if he should use his own 
good judgment in the education and contro! of his pupils, with- 
out reference to public opinions and private opinions; if he 
should use corporal punishment in one case, and a different 
kind of punishment in another; if he should neglect one class 
for a day, in order to mature his plans, that that class might 
more rapidly improve for the future; if he, in fact, in his 
discretion, should do any thing, the immediate benefit of which 
cannot be seen by the pupil who fancies himself aggrieved, then 
there is at once a tempest. The boy, full of wrath, goes to 
his parent, who, too frequently, has both ears open to such com- 
plaints, and points out the neglect. The parent immediately is 
satisfied that the teacher is partial—that the neglect was 
intentional—and that his boy has been slighted. He goes to 
the schoolmaster, personally, and abuses him, and then exerts 
his influence upon the community to convince them that he is 
not a proper man for his situation; and the community is ready 
to receive such complaints. If any one will impartially look 
around him, and will call to mind the thousand and one 
complaints that are bruited abroad about the schoolmaster, I 
will venture to say,-he will not only be convineed that I have 
not exaggerated the fact, but he will be utterly astonished at 
the position the master holds in the public view. Now, I say, 
that if common schools are to effect the good they were intend- 
ed to upon community, this system must be all radically and 
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thoroughly changed. The teacher must resume his proper 
position. He must be placed above immediate dependence. 
It is the only way he can have influence over his scholars, and 
in schools where pupils have the government instead of the 
teachers, education is the last thing thought of and obtained. 


“ The schools become a scene 
Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined with logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue performs the scholar’s part, 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 

What was learned, 

If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot. 
And such expense as pinches parents blue, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love, 
Is ion ap in pursuit of idle sports, 
And vicious pleasure.” 


Such is the result in schools where teachers lose their inde- 
pendence and authority, and the pupils take upon themselves 
the reins of government. 

To be sure the teacher is dependent upon the community 
for his support; but in nine cases ont of ten, he could get 


better support in other professions of less responsibility. But 
for what are the public dependent upon the teacher? For the 
development and training of those immortal minds on which 
rest the destinies of the Republic — they are dependent upon 
them for the future success and welfare of the children they 
love ;— and is this a slight dependence ? _ Is this all to be sac- 
rificed to the vain love of controlling the schoolmaster — of 
making him feel keenly that he is a public servant? But he 
is not a public servant in the sense in which the words are used. 
He is rather a public parent; and where is the parent who can 
control his child if he is to be dictated in his authority, and if, 
when he has corrected the child, he is to be told in his presence, 
that he has done wrong,—that the child has been injured? . The 
present course pursued in impairing confidence in the. teacher, 
is utterly, grossly absurd. ‘The teacher must have the unlim- 
ited confidence of the public in order to the greatest success of 
his pupils. But this want of confidence in teachers shown by 
parents before the children directly, is not the only thing which 
tends to degrade the teacher’s profession. 


WANT OF PERMANENCY IN THE OFFICE OF TEACHER. 


» 


Another and an important evil is, the want of perman 
in the office of teacher. A good teacher is employed after -a 
thorough examination, and for a time gives good satisfaction to 
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the parents ; but it is not long before reports will be generated 
adverse to him. They may arise from personal differences. 
They may arise from sectarian or sectional influence. They 
may arise from the fact that another one is desired, — that a 
favorite is to be provided for. No matter for what cause. If 
a trifling reason exists, of the above or any other kind, it has its 
effect. The person interested knows on what a slight tenure 
the teacher holds his office, and is fully aware that by a little 
exertion he can get him turned out, and if he cannot use influ- 
ence enough to get a committee to turn him out without any 
other assigned reason, but that they have a right to do so, he 
will marshal the pupils to his relief, he will get up stories of 
the teacher’s incompetency, and by an examination of his 
school unfairly, by taking advantage of any particular branch q 
that has been temporarily overlooked, by assuming the ground 
that a teacher must teach every thing, and that scholars should 
learn every thing, they manage to make out a case of incom- 
petency, and the good, the faithful, and the eminently success- 
ful teacher, it may be, is turned out of his situation, and is 
stamped as a broken-down schoolmaster ; — and all this in a 
state which boasts of the excellence of its common school 
system. 

But the question will be asked, are teachers infallible? Can 
the teacher do any and every thing with impunity? I answer, 
no. But I apprehend that if proper caution is used in the 
selection, there will seldom be a necessity of a teacher’s re- 
moval. And when it becomes necessary to remove a teacher, 
let discretion be used! Let the rights of all concerned be 
carefully weighed and the consequences foreseen. Let the 
public remember not only what they owe to that teacher in 
particular, but what they owe to the great and important class 
of which he is a member. Let them guard lest they aid in 
establishing precedents which shall be ruinous to the whole 
school system. 

And let it appear conclusively to the public, that such re- 
moval is not from personal interest, the love of change, or the 
spirit of discontent. That it is not done to please those com- 
mon fault-finders who go about in school districts seeking 
whom they may remove, but that it is done for good and sub- 
stantial reasons. And in every such case let the mterests and 
feelings of the teacher be consulted. Let him, if expedient to 
remove him, have an opportunity to resign his office, and thus 
£0 out without any stigma of removal, unless it is a flagrant 
ease. If a teacher has shown himself so vile or polluted that 
he is not suitable to have charge of youth, then an immediate 
and unqualified removal may be judicious ; but I can conceive 
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of no other case where injury is not effected by abrupt removal 
of teachers from office. I dwell somewhat at length upon this, 
because I conceive it to be a point upon which the community 
are ill-advised. 

If the office of teacher is to be trifled with, and removals 
made without good reasons, it has the direct tendency both to 
dissuade proper individuals from entering into it, and to destroy 
the independence of those already in the profession. Beside 
this, it has a bad influence immediately upon the pupils. If 
they get the impression that the teacher’s office is a precarious 
one, and that slight complaints are all that are necessary to 
effect a removal, they soon learn to frame such complaints 
themselves, and give currency to them. It has the effect at 
once to degrade the master in the esteem of his pupils, and 
teach the pupils that the master is at their mercy. Again, if 
a teacher cannot hold his office with assurance of permanency, 
he evidently cannot lay wise plans for the future, and must 
make everything bend to the production of immediate, and 
consequently oftentimes unsound results. He cannot realize 
that it is his own school — that his character at least is identi- 


fied with the progress of his pupils — and in fact can be gov- 
erned by no high or noble incentives. 


ILLIBERAL SUPPORT OF TEACHERS. 


Next to the want of permanency in the office of teacher, the 
illiberal support which teachers get, tends to degrade the office. 
I am aware that this charge will not apply to every place, for 
there are some towns and cities which to their credit pay their 
teachers liberally ; but these places are quite rarely to be found. 
If the public expect men of ability, men of education, men of 
high moral worth, to take charge of their schools, they must 
not expect it without liberal remuneration. The truth is that 
many teachers labor hard to get a proper education, and incur 
no small debt in so doing, and it is a notorious fact that few 
teachers, particularly for the first few years, get more than 
a bare living. And it is also true that there are few classes of 
our citizens who have not been able to accumulate more than 
teachers. This being so, and their office being so precarious, how 
can it command men of proper qualifications? A teacher that 
will work cheap is preferred to one who is better qualified, but 
requires more pay. ‘The price is of the first importance, and 
the qualifications are too often entirely secondary or lost sight of. 
In district schools, for instance, a particular sum is appropriated 
for a winter school. The Prudential Committee-man is applied 
to by a young man of high worth and qualifications for the 
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school. He presents his certificates. The Committee man 
glances at them, perhaps, and the first question he probably 
asks is, “‘ How much do you expect a month?” ‘Thus showing, 
and thus proving usually in the result, that it is a mere matter 
of dollars and cents. He will barter with a man to take charge 
of the school to educate children and form their habits, in the 
same manner that he would with a person to split his wood or 
gather his grain. 

The teacher, if he is a truly worthy one, unless compelled by 
absolute necessity, will not suffer himself to be a competitor for 
such a school. He feels that he is well qualified, and that his 
labors deserve good remuneration, and scorns to place himself 
upon a level with those who teach for a mere subsistence. He 
does not get the situation. It is not long before another person 
applies, who has had several winter’s schooling, and been a pupil 
at an academy for one term, and who has perhaps subsequently 
been engaged at some trade, and who is tov lazy or too inefficient 
to succeed in it, and thinks he will take up with school-teaching 
as a dernier resort. He will take the school cheaper than any 
other one, and is the successful competitor with the Prudential 
Committee man. He enters upon the duties of his school, for 
which he is utterly incompetent. Complaints against him come 
to the Committee man. He replies, Well if he is not quite so 
good, I employed him cheap. He will take charge of the 
school for four months, and n» other applicant would keep it 
for more than three and a half months for the same money. 
He will, at any rate, make up in time what he lacks in qualifi- 
cations. 

The school continues and complaints increase. Parents 
declare that their children retrograde instead of progress, and 
that they are getting into bad habits ; and at the close of the 
term some have the audacity even to say that the money had 
better been thrown away, than expended upon such a teacher ; 
and in this they are not far from the truth. Because if children 
have learned nothing from their books, they have imeulcated 
habits which will adhere to them through many a winter’s 
school to come. 

To remedy this the community must feel that it is not for 
their interest to hire teachers as they hire day laborers. The 
teacher is one to stand in the place of the parent -—to assume 
great responsibilities ; and to command those who are competent 
for it, the office of teacher must be raised so that unqualified 
persons shall not be competitors; so that those who are not 
suitable shall not be employed ; and with those who are, that the 
price shall, at least, be a secondary consideration. Let the 
teacher be well and liberally supported ; and let it be done, not 
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grudgingly, but with a free and liberal spirit. Let the teacher 
see that his labors are appreciated — that the parent feels grat- 
itude for the good he is conferring upon the child— and is not 
only willing, but desirous to compensate him liberally for it—and 
that teacher will go to his work with renewed vigor. He will 
feel noble and praiseworthy incentives to diligence and faithful- 
ness. I believe such a course as this toward a teacher, would 
be promotive of much more immediate good results even, than 
the present system of fault-finding; and the effect it would 
eventually have upon the character of the profession is incalcu- 
lable. What are a few dollars and cents compared with the 
effect of such a change? Why should parents who labor so 
indefatigably to treasure up wealth for their children, not feel 
that education will do more for their influence and high standing 
among their fellow men, than treasures untold ? and feel rejoiced 
that they are able from their abundance or competence to give 
their children the advantage of the best instructors ? 

But I am enlarging too much upon these topics. I have en- 
deavored, in what [ have said, to present the claims of the teacher 
upon the community, in a fair and candid light, and to point out 
some remedies for existing defects. But 1 have only had time 
to touch upon the face of the subject. The disease lies deep, 
and to eradicate it time and energy are necessary. “ It was 
not born in a day ; it cannot be cured in a day.” 

But let the work be commenced! Let the true friends of 
common schools rouse themselves to the labor, and the fell dis- 
ease be at least arrested in its progress. Let the claims of the 
teacher be felt. Let his true position be understood, and let 
him be defended from the encroachments of the spirit of those 
reforms which advance backwards. Let him be protected from 
the officious Committee man, and the uneasy parent, and if 
his position is rightly understood, his claims will be allowed. 

But to the teacher who is to labor amidst all these discour- 
agements, faith and perseverance are necessary. Let him feel 
that there will be a time, though in the far off future, when his 
profession will resume its importance and influence. Let him 
feel, above all, that, appreciated or not appreciated, by the 
community, his profession is a noble and worthy one — that to 
his keeping are intrusted immortal intellects —‘“ minds more 
sacred than temples made with hands,’ — that on him rests, 
not only in an eminent degree the future destiny of his individ- 
ual pupils, but. the influence they will all exert upon the great 


mass of mankind —~upon the future glory or disgrace of this 
great Republic. : 
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KIND WORDS AND DEEDS. 


On a certain morning, four or five years since, a young woman 
walked wearily the streets of one of our New England cities. It was 
a lovely spring day, and never did a heart love the return of that 
sweet season more truly than hers. But now her spirit was not in 
unison with Nature. She had come from a distant home to attend on 
a suffering brother; and anxiety and a series of petty trials had sad- 
dened a spirit usually buoyant. At this precise moment, an un 
cious wid had added yet another drop of bitterness, and she had 
turned from her who uttered it with a cloud resting on her wonted 
cheerful view of human nature. As she walked languidly along the 
thronged streets, ‘‘ alone amid a crowd,” her attention was arrested 
by a voice pronouncing her own name. Looking earnestly in tue 
face of the person who had accosted her, it was not until the name 
was given that she recognized an Irish serving-woman who had lived 
some years in a family where she was a frequent visitor. Right cor- 
dially did she answer the greeting of her humble acquaintance, for the 
honest pleasure of the poor woman was balm to the wounded heart of 
the stranger. 

Again, during that visit, was she tried with ungracious words and 
petty disappointments ; and again her heart swelled with bitter emo- 
tions, and she was tempted to repine at ‘‘ the world’s cold charity,” 
when an incident, so slight that it may provoke a smile, turned the 
current of her feelings, and sent her on her way rejoicing. As she 
walked those same streets, musing on the vexations which surrounded 
her, and the annoying petulance of one with whom she had been 
brought into contact, a stranger addressed her kindly, and, laying 
down her little parcel, performed the trifling service of tying a 
loosened shoe-string. It was one of the slightest possible acts of 
kindness, but it spoke a friendly disposition, and it taught that 
wounded soul a lesson never to be forgotten, — the worth of the sim- 
plest deed performed in a kindly spirit. It was a precious lesson ; 
for did we at all times realize that nothing is trifling which can affect 
the comfort of a fellow creature, could we read the unwritten history 
of another’s soul, or would we study our own, and see how precious, 
in certain moods, is even a look of kindness, we should not be nig- 
gardly of our words and deeds of friendliness. Perhaps no one of 
us now dreams how often a casual word, or even an averted look, has 
given yet another pang to a spirit already bleeding, or extinguished 
the latent spark of | holy desire, which might have been fanned into 
living virtue. Nor perhaps do we even guess the happy change 
which has been wrought in some stricken heart by a word of love for- 
gotten by us as soon as spoken. 

Happy is he who regards little things, those mites cast into the 
treasury of the Tord! Happy is he around whose dying couch the 
memory of alms-deeds done, shall come thronging as smiling angels, 
to bear his soul above ! — Common School Advocate. 
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TEMPER IN TEACHING. 


Few persons seem to have proper apprehension of the sacredness 
which attaches to the instruction of youth. Hence, many of the 
errors of teachers; and hence, consequently, many of the mishaps 
and catastrophes of pupils. 

You have, I will suppose, under your tuition, a little boy, eight or 
nine years of age. It is a most interesting period of life, and the 
charge is one of the most momentous nature. I can conceive of few 
employments more delightful than the training of such a child, and 
there is certainly none which is more responsible. Every touch you 
give makes its mark, as the fingers on a mass of ductile wax. You 
scarcely say, or do, or omit anything, without contributing, in some 
way or other, to form the character of your pupil. He find: an ex- 
ample, for = or for evil, in everything about you. 

t me direct attention to a single particular, in which we are all 
apt to go wrong; I mean the temper which we manifest in the com- 
pany of our pupils. Almost every child has some trait which tries 
the temper of the teacher. He is stubborn, or forgetful, idle, or 
hasty ; these are great faults, but that of the teacher who loses his 
temper is greater. Patience is a virtue which is especially demanded 
in the work of instruction ; and for this reason, above all others, that 
impatience on the teacher’s part disturbs, in a high degree, the process 
of communicating moral truth. If the teacher grows warm, especially 
if he uses reproachful words, the child will suffer pain ; some children 
will suffer great pain. If this be often repeated, an association will 
be formed in the mind of the child, which may render the peculiar 
topic of instruction hateful for life. I could mention, if it were 
proper, a very striking instance of this. When the child is scolded, 
or boxed, or laughed at, a scar is sometimes left in his memory ; and, 
to my mind, this is a very serious thing. We are dealing with a 
material more precious than the diamond, and more lasting than the 
sun. We are forming the tablet, on which may be impressed the 
i of the glorious God. We are handling that which is delicate 
as the rose-leaf, yielding as clay, and yet more mighty, when trained, 
than all the engines of power. We are conversing with those whose 
angels do always behold the face of God. Let us treat them with 
sacred awe. t no word or tone betray anything sinful for them to 
imitate. Remember the words of the Roman : — Reverentia magna 
debetur pueris — Great reverence is due to the young. Remember 
the higher words of Christ : — ‘‘ Take heed lest ye offend (or cause to 
stumble) one of these little ones.” 

I am persuaded that much of our instruction goes for nothing, just 
for want of temper. The motto of the teacher should be, Love 1s 
PowrER. A loving teacher will communicate twice as much as another. 
And this is compatible with a high measure of authority. There are 
some who never rebuke a child, even for a slight breach of decorum, 
but in the language and tone of bitter sarcasm. This is like burning 
the tendrils with a red hot iron. It is an unlovely weapon with any 
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age ; but when applied to shrinking, sensitive childhood, it is barbar- 
ous and cruel. 

To make a child angry during his lesson, is to give him his food 
scalding hot. Let the operation be repeated a number of times, and 
he will contract a dislike for the teacher and his teachings. Every 
unkind feeling thus engendered in his little bosom, will go a certain 
length towards fixing an evil habit upon him. From such causes hu- 
man character receives its impress. O how much holier a race would 
grow up, if, in all our dealings with little ones, we should bear in mind 
that the Christian love of our hearts should be operative, even in 
our earliest and slightest teaching. 





From the Journal of Health. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND REGULAR HABITS. 


Perhaps no man ever lived, in our days, who was more regular in 
his habits of exercise, study, dress, and in eating and drinking, than 
Mr. A. _ It was our lot to reside eight years in the town of his nativity, 
and where he usually spent his summers, and within a mile of his 
mansion-house. We have heard him relate his course of life, his 
habits of study and exercise, and trust have been somewhat benefited 
by that recital. 

When engaged in teaching, we once visited him with a pupil of 
ours, who was anxious to get an appointment at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. Mr. A. remarked, ‘‘ I suppose I have the privilege 
of recommending a candidate from this district, and (turning to the 
young man, said) I shall be most happy to recommend you, sir, from 
this, my native town. But there are some things to be considered. 
The last young gentleman from this district took the first part in his 
class, ab I should very much regret to recommend one who should 
fall off from the standard which he has erected. I do not mean, how- 
ever, that you must take the first part, but that, at least, you should 
be among the first ten. And your success or failure will depend 
mainly upon your habits of study. The hill of science is climbed by 
steady application alone. Regulate your habits of study by a fixed 
rule, ad conform strictly to that rule.” 

This was Mr. A.’s course in every thing. No man could be more 
regular in his exercise than he. And this exercise he usually took 
upon his feet. Up to ae’ the last year of his life, he was accus- 
tomed to walk to Boston, a distance of bela eight and nine miles 
from his residence. The habit of walking he always practiced from 
his youth. We recollect meeting him one summer’s morning, before 
the sun had arisen, more than two miles from his residence, on foot, in 
a shady lane; and the most remarkable feature of the case was, he 
was then, at that early hour, on his return from his morning walk. 

He was equally regular in his bathing. This he practiced daily for 
many years. In a word, regularity in-all his habits, and punctuality, 
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in all his appointments, characterized that wonderful man, and as a 
result, he was very rarely indisposed, and continued to a good old age, 
active at his post, and ‘standing in his lot.” His vigorous bodily 
health and mental energy were the legitimate fruit of his regular life. 
They flowed as naturally from that course, as the blossoms of spring 
betoken a fruitful year. Hundreds of sedentary men, long since in 
their graves, might have been now living and active, blessed and bless- 
ing society, had they partaken of his habits. 

That his mental vigor remained up to his last sickness, is evident 
from the following lines, which he composed for and gave to Miss 
Edwards, of Springfield, but a single day before his sudden attack. 


Jcun Quincy ADAMS, 
Quincy, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In days of yore, the poet’s pen 
From wing of bird was plundered, 
Perhaps from goose, but now and then, 
From Jove’s own Eagle sundered. 
But now metallic pens disclose 
Alone the poet’s numbers ; 
In iron inspiration glows, 
Or with the poet slumbers. 


Fair damsel! could my pen impart, 
In prose or lofty rhyme, 

The pure emotions of my heart, 
To speed the flight of time ; 

What metal from the womb of earth 
Could worth intrinsic bear, 

To stamp with corresponding worth, 
The blessings thou should’st share ? 





BLACK BOARDS. 


Itisa general impression that the use of black boards is quite a 
modern affair, but from the following extract, which we take from an 
Arithmetie published at Dublin in 1792, we may infer that boards 
were used a half century ago, and that we of the present day can 
only claim as new, the application of the black paint. We copy ver- 
batim et literatim : 

* Arithmetic might be taught in schools in a much more expeditious 
way than it generally is, by dividing the scholars into forms, in the 
same manner as in teaching languages. The whole may be divided 
into five, six, or more classes: ten of the pupils, for instance, may bs 
in multiplication, six in the rule of three, thirteen in practice, and so 
on. Whenever any class is to proceed to a new rule, the master may 
explain to them, in chalk, on two large boards, or some such thing, 
the nature and genius of the rules into which they are entering. A 
considerablé time should be employed in these explications, and the 
scholars might take places, as in learning Latin, &c., which could not 
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fail of inspiring them with great emulation. The several pupils in 4 
form should always be set the same sum or question, but be se 

ed, to prevent their copying from one another. It would also be proper 
to draw up for their use, an epitome of Arithmetic, by way of ques- 
tion and answer, containing the nature and explanation of the several 
rules in that science ; this they should copy, and learn by heart perfect- 
ly, by which means they would be able, not only to state their several 
questions very expeditiously, but to give a reason for every thing.” 





NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Annual Sessions will be held at Bangor, Maine, on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of August, 1848, commencing on Tuesday, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. A course of Lectures will be given, and discussions 
held on subjects connected with education, in which all present are 
invited to take part. The meetings of the Institute are open to the 
public, and all are respectfully invited to attend. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 


Turspay. At 11, A.M.—Thomas Sherwin, of Boston. Subject, 
‘* Teaching by Example.”” At 4, P.M.—David Worcester, of Ban- 
gor. At7, P.M.—Wnm. G. Crosby, of Belfast. Subject, ‘‘ Claims 
of the Free School upon all Classes in Society.” 

Wepyespay. At 81-2, A.M.—John Kingsbury, of Providence, 
R. I. Subject, ‘‘ Failures in Teaching.” At 10, A.M.—William 
D. Swan, of Boston. Subject, ‘‘Some of the Ways and Means of 
Improving the Condition of Common Schools.” At4, P.M.— 
J. D. Philbrick, of Boston. Subject, ‘‘ School Government.” At 
7 P.M.—Jacob Batchelder, of Lynn, Mass. Subject, ‘‘ Zhe Co- 
operation of Parents with Teuchers in the Education of Children.” 

Tuurspay. At 8 1-2 A.M.—Rev. N. Munroe, of Bradford, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘ Zhe Qualifications of Teachers.”” At 10, A.M.—N. 
George Clark, of Montpelier, Vt. Subject, ‘‘ Zhe Common School 
System of Vermont.” At 4 P.M.—Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston. 
Subject, ‘‘ The Duties of Governments in relation to Education.” 

It has been customary to make any point advanced or maintained 
in the Lecture, a subject for subsequent discussion; also to receive 
and read any written communication on an appropriate topic from 
ladies or others who may prefer that mode of communicating their 
ideas. By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Boston, July 29, 1848. J. D. Purrsricn, Rec. See. 
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